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WHAT OF EDUCATION? 


N A recent speech, Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 

Commission, declared that possibly within the short space of a year 
the American people will be ashamed of their highly emotional reaction 
to the Russian launching of the sputnik. This reaction has taken many 
forms—from an attitude which closely resembled hauling down the flag, 
to that which led to extreme proposals including those to counteract the 
supposed Russian ‘scientific superiority. Were many of the proposals ad- 
vanced, and still being advanced, carried out we could visualize such a 
tidal wave over the field of education that nothing would be taught but 
science. Fortunately influential voices, both within and without that field, 
are being raised against such a revolution. Indeed a growing number are 
asserting that the emphasis on specialization and the very marked trend 
away from traditional disciplines, which has been current for too many 
years, have been increasingly proved unhappy. And with this has gone 
more advocacy of a return to the humanities—a procedure which would 
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mean that the study of languages, literature, history and philosophy would 
be put on the road back to its proper position in curricula. 


Certainly if our whole educative system is launched on a frantic race 
to surpass what is supposed to be the Soviet’s output of scientists and 
engineefs, the humanities will be relegated to a position of such minor 
importance that their study will approach the vanishing point. Should 
this occur very much of our culture would be jeopardized and indeed the 
bastions of Western civilization would be threatened. The President of 
Yale University, A. Whitney Griswold, doubtless had this in mind when 
last January he deplored the fact that the educational system had “allowed 
those studies, which for centuries have been esteemed as the intellectual and 
spiritual sustenance of free men, to become confused with other studies, 
which, though useful in themselves, serve no such exalted—and essential 
—purpose, and to decline to a point well below their proper position in 
the curriculum.” 


Somewhat surprisingly the labor leader, Louis Hollander, declared last 
autumn that many colleges and universities are “so preoccupied with devel- 
oping technical skills in their graduates that they have forgotten all about 
developing them as whole men and women.” If one looked for an example 
of how the whole man can be fragmented and narrowed down to a spe- 
cialty, we need look no further than the scientist, Dr. E. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. In his testimony several years ago before the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission he made a public display of his ignorance in most of the subjects 
beyond that in which he had attained such eminence. “The chemist who 
knows no history,” saye the Education Policies Commission, “and the his- 
torian who knows no chemistry, the physicist with no philosophy, and the 
philosopher with no basic physical science are symptomatic of an extreme 
specialization leading toward fragmentation of both learning and life. 
In their inescapable role as citizens, specialists need a common platform 
of values and sensitivities and a language for communication concerning 
common problems.” 


Some of our readers may possibly question the appropriateness of this 
discussion in a magazine of poetry, but we doubt many will. It should be 
obvious that if the teaching of the humanities is made more and more 
minimal, that poetry itself will become almost a lost art. The educative 
policies now being so widely discussed hence are of great moment to poets 
and to all lovers of the arts. They should be alert to what is forward and 
where they have influence bring it to bear so that at the least the present 
imbalance in the intellectual equipment provided by our schools and col- 
leges is at least not further magnified if it is not rectified. 
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EPIPHANY CAROL 


Those brilliant Magi, as they rode 
Through the benighted land, 

Put the innocent darkness back 
With a jeweled hand, 


Proud of their gold and spices 
As proper gifts and splendid, 
But found them dull beside the ore 
And incense of His bed. 


We in our annual journey 
Find each polished word 
Turn counterfeit before the Fact, 
Clumsy and too absurd 


To clothe the wordless Maker, 
Yet each year He removes 
In simple joy our disguises 
To grace our stammering loves. 
JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


DENIAL 


Lonely they are, who shape cold words together 
On agony’s anvil where there is no sound, 

Only thought writhing as the hammers pound 
Anger and pride into a galling tether 

That will not rust nor break in any weather, 

A subtle chain that weaves its spell around 
The.tongues of men, while wisdom slips unbound 
And takes to wing upon a hidden feather. 


Words link to words until the captors seize 
Their souls for ransom in the mind’s slow treason 
Asking high tribute from the days of doubt. 
Brave they are, who with unbending knees 
Light candles at the empty shrine of reason 
And fools they are, to watch them gutter out. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 


1. Horse and Rider 


Urchin is heaped on urchin, no holds barred, 
While one more flings himself upon the steed 
Who trembles, sways, but does not tumble yet, 
Hands firm to bark and feet astride the moss. 
The lovers and the larches pay no heed; 
Bonnet and buckles, linden and birches let 

The boyish shouts fly past, the branches toss 
Their own manes in a broad expanse of blue. 
Brave horse, brave rider—and brave Fragonard 
To fill a woodland clearing with a game. 

The nations play it with a different name, 

But break their backs—and others’—as they do. 


2. Féte Champétre 


Green carpets in the grove, and singing birds 
Trained to trill noiseless echoes to a harp, 

A sky unwilling to outshine brocade, 

And trees respectful valets poised to void 
Indelicate intrusion of the sun: 

The dance begins. Patterns of empty words 
Limp gaily over grass in golden braid, 

In red-heeled shoes, in powdered peaks of sharp, 
White, alpine wigs; eyes listless-at the birth 
Of love (mainly of self); lacklustre fun: 
Limited-budget cast rehearsing mirth; 

Stills by Lancret long before celluloid. 


3. Palazzo da Mula 


This is a fugitive facade beyond 

Which sits the prisoned pulse of years; 

Its windows spread an iridescent tail 

Of peacock purples, emeralds, and blues. 

The glance of stone can seldom mellow fears 
Or warm the heart with glint of stippled cools; 
The blood beats nervous echoes there in bond, 
And trembles for the moment it will fail. 

















Here could a man refuse to recognize 

How old he is, as Monet stemmed the hues 

Of winter sunsets, icy streams. But fools, 

Quite unimpressed, meet time, and shut their eyes. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


REVISITATION 


Now that is Paris, where I rose 

Like morning leaves into the sun. 

The river there, that bridge beneath 

Your trembling thumb, they were spring 

And I went over them and used to sing 

There. People looked at me as you 

Look now, like shadow-eyes upturning 

Stones, or nests of dark that tumble 

Nestlings out into the sudden sun. 

I laughed, you know, to see them 

Glut their wonder on my wildest face, 

My happiest, ripest face of all. 

I laughed and gingerly went down 

Those ancient stairs beside your arm 

And never looked behind. I knew 

Where I was heading and no memory 

So damp as their sad eyes could linger 

As did linger then, when lonely 

At the bottom of those ancient stairs 

I saw my dawnhopes cling 

In each old block of step shade 

Until just I was standing, heart 

Trembling and losing in each heavy beat 

The bits of leaves and colors resting 

Once like comfort for the rising saplings 

Shaking in the leaves their greenest 

Furls until they too curled up to die. 

You see, now, in your hand my hand 

Must shiver and hold you cold 

As memories and maps grown old. 
RICHARD M. KELLY. 
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CITY IN ITALY ON A SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


I rest by the green fountain 

dying in the sun’s milk, swallowing time, 
and I listen for the sound 

of what is soundless, 

the eternal whimpered traffic 

passing and gone to another star 

and I move on without moving 

with the sun for tea in a polished parlor. 


Yellowed, the city sits 

like a stony sphinx 

weeping into the Egyptian seas. 
Myriads of space and past pasts 
push into the muted hour 

that breaks the chalk-stoned century 
cracking in its grave 

now dusting heaven. 


For forever is to arrest silence, 
put it under lock and key 

in the small barred cell of ritual 
while in the living breeding sun 
innocence, vulgarity and reverence 
are one, moving stone to stone 
one within the other, impure, 
unshaped, a half-done obelisk 


to the dying sightseer 

(wrapped in his mothy bedclothes 
dripping fire.) 

Luncheon tables go bare, 

sweets melt in the hands of children; 
the spilling day afloats the drowned 
generation in a quick obedient second 
and gently beaches it in blue 


Mediterranean tears. 
O City! when your darkness 
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delivers a new beginning 

and your suns usurp your stars 

and your streets bleed in sacred whiteness 

of the mooned morning, 

remember with joy the silent liquid hours 

now melting on the lips of your cathedrals. 
DOLORES KENDRICK. 


TRAVELER’S RETURN 


You say twelve hours ago you were in Rome— 
Thus soon you have not lost the classic light 
Enkindled in your eyes that speak and tell! 
Nor could a fleeting air-borne passage home 
Cancel the olive hue, the warm rich stain 
The sun bequeathed you in the square of Spain— 
I knew, one time, those swart piazzas well. . . 


And now I know how ancient is your youth, 

What Latin music holds your ear in thrall, 
What fountains and what water clocks. 
What bird-songs purely academical 

Heard in the grove above the Forum’s vast 
Untidy evocation of the past! 


Though come to terms with now, those marble sights 
Will haunt you in our newer western nights 
Unstoried, and the seven hills will speak 
Their, lost-in-legend names . . . 


Though years are Tiber-swift, you will not wholly 
Yield to their spate the violet-scented mount, 

Or caryatid in the long pleached alley, 

The wrinkled, fateful streets. A girl half grown 
Once left her heart beneath a ruined column, 
Having a passion for that sculptured city, 

A love-affair with stone. 

AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL. 
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TO A MODERN QUIXOTE 


The heart, ever in waltz time beyond the book fires 

And the world’s accusing kiss, struggles with its clown 

To wear the gentle bells of madness and follow the mind’s sovereign 
Into the vale of wrong with a shattered lance. 


Who is to say that they are only windmills— 
Those arms against the pale sky 

Flailing time and logic out of mind? 

Or that there is not a lady, desired as the rain-kisses 
Upon the dusty lips of waiting? 


You, too, have seen the shadow of the world’s denial 

Blacker than any knight-at-arms at the thundered crossroads of the noon. 
You have seen the scales on which they weigh your longing 

In the courts of the know-blind eye— 

And you have laughed the bells to ringing their trinity of time: 

Past, present and the vestal tomorrow. 

Two equal worlds you share, halved by the heart’s equator 

And the mind’s visored truth, and the one is the angel 


To the fallen flesh or stone. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


THE BUS TO CAMELOT 


Evening clamps a frigid hold; 
I shiver in my seat, 

Recalling Grails and quests of old, 
Their glamour, fable-fleet, 

That brightened castles stark with cold 
And drab with rain and sleet. 


The wayside landscape brings no gleam 
Revealing where I stood 

One dazzling moment, child of dream, 
And saw a world of good 
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Beside King Arthur near a stream 
In Merlin’s magic wood. 


Beyond this night’s oblivion 
And the signs deluding us 
My quest shall drive me on and on 
In a rattling omnibus 
Toward Camelot, forever gone 
But ever luminous. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


THE SUN SPEAKS 


Take me to heart 
This heart of fire: 
All men must follow 
Light they desire. 


All men must choose 
Direction out: 
Turned to the sun 

Or turned about. 


Mark how my morning 
Marching toward night 
Arches the elm 

Hems him with light. 


Nothing is shadow 

But what turns and turns: 
Stillness accepts 

With a gesture of ferns. 


Hands must receive 
Where my light falls: 
This heart of fire 
Sun waterfalls. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 
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IMPREGNABLE 


Safe! With ragged breath safe at last, 
I lean against the bolted door. 
Outside, in raging wind and storm 
A haunting presence waits. No more 
Will it find entrance, I exult— 
Banished at iast! No more to tear 
Frail flesh with wrenching memories 
Of faithlessness. I am aware 
Of peace a moment only. 
Then 
My fortress crumbles as I hear 
Remembered footsteps echoing on the floors . . . 
This house my heart is nothing but open doors! 
SISTER JOSEPHINE BURNS, D.C. 


NANTUCKET 


A cloudburst of gulls 

swirled behind the ship; 

statued the air; 

museumed there 

until the bow kissed the lips 

of the harbor with its sleeping hulls. 


I bade the gulls ride 

the stallions of the draft, 

called them by name, 

cheered as they came. 

The sailors thought me daft, 

The way I shouted to the gulls and cried. 


But I was a god, 
The world heeled at my word, 
the wind a steel bit, 
gulls chafing it; 
I was master of flight and wind and bird, 
And rode to port, song-shod. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 

















INTERMEZZO 


Melodic interval I would embrace 
Above whatever else of time and place, 
Play me now for heaven—poetry! 


You are become amour I would espouse 
As bridegroom of my soul’s unchambered house, 
Where lyric accents speak! Where I might meet 


Some tutelary angel on the way; 
Discourse of rhapsody or roundelay, 
Or nobler still intone a simple prayer: 


The moments flee before eternity 
And I before them!—but soon reality 
Bids me earthward. I put away my pen 


And loosed the pigeon-syllables of tome— 
Turn from stars and bars and hie me home. 
FRANCESCA GULI. 


VOICE OF AGES 


My world survives its former selves 
Through martyrdoms of thought, 
Through each recurring Genesis 
That lightless years forgot. 


And though my spirit walk in dusk 
As before the light was made, 
That brooding Spirit still will wait 
To rush light into shade. 


Oh, let that word cry out again— 
A newer Genesis— 
That death of dark beget the light 
Within this black abyss. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 
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MATURITY 


My heart is in a bandage 
From wounds it has sustained, 
But the measure of the damage 
Is less than wisdom gained. 
VIRGINIA BRADY YOUNG. 


ALTITUDO 


High day, high, altitudinous; 
Has the yellow dahlia suddenly sunned, over us, 
Or has the sun come down to flower level? 
I seem to walk where birds need wings to revel 
All their elation, their revelation sure. 
Is Kingdom come? Can Kingdoms so, endure? 


A sunday day; on such a day as this, 
The light and dark divided: genesis. 
I saw, it seems before I woke, this sky 
Begin, begun. I breathed the air I 
Breathe in regions where the sun is born 
Before it touched the light I touch, this morn. 


And it is day, today, or is it time 
Times can not tell, the earliest first Prime 
Of all creation at the Fountainhead? 
Look. Where of late I trod, I rise instead 
Of trudge, I rise, I rise in even 
Tall progressing all-one-day-long Heaven. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


MEDITATION IN AN EMPTY CLASSROOM 
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The learning room for an hour will have 

No savant saying, “this has value . . . this counts!” 
No nervous young men to listen quietly, 

But only the walls and windows of afternoon, 

















But only symbols on slate or paper: 

Codes of minor values and lesser creeds, 

Only a Crucifix pinned high on the frontal wall, 
A symbol impressing nothing now with worth. 


The hour will pass and dissolving allow 

The learned and the ignorant to enter again 
And undergo the ritual again 

Of sketching purpose bit by line. They will ask 


First for the well-wish of the Crucified. 

It must be broached if both the give and take 
Of the learning room will be aware 

That this wood-rack agony is pregnant with 
The Lily meaning for the why of wounds; 


That God’s dead Son has summarized 
The symbol of our hope and the why of our war. 
J. MARK MCCLOSKEY. 


‘*'NOT FOR ME FLOWS THE SPRING’’ 
Song of Bernadette * 
I 


I went to autumn’s gilt anthology 

For tokens: blue jayfeather dipped in red 

Profundities, leaves’ smother, glory shed; 

Old rhyme for our own times’ obscurity: 

And I-ached with awe, chill child at a bakery 
Window, sensing a marvelous muchness, half-unsaid. 

I return home to Saba not uncomforted 

Though sick at heart. (Not meant, flows not, for me) 


My well is of this spring-in-winter hour— 

Its hope, its unskilled laughter, its cramped quest; 
Blue jets forced off from runway like a nest 

Of jaylets, speedway blossoming to a soft slow flower 
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Of midget homes bedecking spacious cars 
And lovers hunched in hush of falling stars. 


II 


Shall lovers not be lovers any more? 

This adolescent sated and severe 

(Ah lethal, lethal to be quartered here) 

Who stands and straps on wings and starts to soar, 

Has first his own home planet to explore, 

Discover in earth’s heart what charms, now, near, 

What cloven-from-all-the-living his arms hold most dear. 
Love has the same beginnings as before. 


Then orphic flight to islands farthest south 

To ransom half-redeemed eurydices, 

Their dark eyes asphodel, their sullen mouth 

The smoke of lately buried deities. 

Sweet strength to move and cleanse them ours may be, 
Lured heavenward with a lover’s psaltery. 


Ill 


Begun, taut tritely flung from springs of sense, 

Love’s power weighted makes uneasy rise, 

Sprinkles its ardor over snowy skies, 

Thinning words in growing indigence; 

Wheeling round drunken comets’ yiolence, 

(Need for space, lack, lack, is the fuel of its cries, 
Room, where the feather falls, while the red rose dies) 
Comes catapulting to omnipotence. 


Love has no other ending than this place, 
Motion a curving stem to its sweet repose. 
Here on the field waits, waves what a vast embrace 
Wearing a robe which shapeless wonder blows. 
Dimmed are the sounds hope, quest, alive no more. 
Love is its own still triumph as of yore. 

WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 





* Because there was an important line elision in this poem when published in 
November, we include it here in fairness to the poet. 
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THE MODERN APPROACH TO POETRY 


By JOHN D. Boyp, S.J. 


ussiA’s launching of the earth satellites has occasioned of late much 
panicky discussion about broadening and intensifying the scientific 
curricula. What exactly is to be gained by this new stress is not quite 
clear. Are the sciences such that they are to be mastered easily if the 
generality of Americans work at them but difficult if only a few do? One 
wonders whether the proposed solutions will really give us a supremacy, 
when the chosen few with intense effort and the bulk of American educa- 
tional endowment behind them did not beat the Russians to the launching 
platform. Have we really a question of underemphasis of science or even 
a directly educational problem at all? We have constant need, it is true, 
of harmonizing tradition with development, what is constant in human 
life with radically new discoveries about man and his environment. But it 
is hard to see any panacea in universal scientific training. A sane set of 
human values and not pragmatic advantage must remain the basic principle 
of educational integration. I have no doubt that there are still some who 
do not adequately appreciate the cultural and practical values of the sciences 
as educators. But the pressure of international embarrassment must not have 
us forget that the humanities are at the core of any serious attempt to edu- 
cate human persons. 

Readers of these pages will find little to quarrel with in this simple 
claim. But it suggests further questions which should concern those who 
have to do with the humanities. I am thinking principally, of course, of 
teachers, but indirectly, surely, of critics and poets as well. Are the humani- 
ties as effective and influential in our demanding age of science as we like 
to claim in our college and high school catalogues? Is literature and its 
study made to appear a luxury or even a waste? Is the student’s mind and 
personality really engaged in an important and different way when he is 
studying poetry? And our answer? (Imaginative, effective teaching is im- 
mensely more~persuasive than an arsenal of the best theory.) Is it a patch- 
work apologetic about emotions, ethics, noble living or even the medieval 
propaedeutic concept: literature prepares the student for more important 
studies? Answers such as these have confused much of the history of poetic 
theory—and they are not yet completely silenced. 

In these few pages I wish to suggest—and can no more than suggest— 
that modern criticism, for all its limitations, unsolved problems and, at 
times, difficult terminology, has no parallel in history in being able to offer 
to poet, critic and especially teacher an understanding of poetry and litera- 
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ture that is clear, central and valid. “New Criticism,” to use a word now 
old and uncomfortable, has not worked in a vacuum independent of tradi- 
tion, yet its advances are definite and major. Its contributions center about 
poetry as meaning, as totally and exclusively meaning. Literature is symbol, 
is revelation. Basically this is the only ground on which it can make sense 
to anyone concerned with it, especially teacher and student. Incidentally, 
the intellectuality of poetry offers its best apologetic to those unconvinced 
of its educational value yet honestly inquiring. Modern criticism has bor- 
rowed some of its techniques, analogously at least, from the sciences without 
losing the intuitive freshness demanded by poetry. 


Ideally speaking modern critical knowledge offers insights and proced- 
ures unparalleled in the past for mutual understanding not only among poet, 
critic and teacher but among all of these and those concerned with other 
educational pursuits. It is a commonplace of history that poetry has had to 
fight for sheer existence time and time again. Controversy about religion 
and politics is usually about the choice of procedures not about survival. 
But there is hardly a famous document in the history of poetic theory that 
does not in some way or other feel compelled to apologize for poetry as 
poetry. And then within the fold of the friends of literature there is not a 
little misunderstanding among poet, critic and beleaguered teacher. Among 
the many reasons that contribute to this unhappy situation is the uniqueness 
of every poem and the consequently hard and stubborn mystery which it 
constitutes. 


Many people have spoken about poetry without really understanding it, 
at least in such a way as to be able to account for its central meaningfulness 
and yet not confuse it with other areas of human intellectual endeavor. It 
is unlike all other meaning in its substantial constitution as symbol and 
besides—or more likely because of this—it is both stubborn and yielding, 
luminous and yet mysterious. There are the rare students and general 
readers who are directly intuitive in the presence of great poetry. But most 
need, at times at least, the help of others’ study and explanation. And that 
is why the critic and theorist are needed in any healthy poetic tradition. The 
English critical tradition is especially fortunate in having as their best critics 
those who were also distinguished poets. Modern criticism is triply blessed 
in many of its leading exponents who are at once poet, critic and teacher. 
There are many advantages that result from the active interplay of these 
three sides of the person seriously concerned with poetry. They seem to 
converge in a greater appreciation of the intellectual center of poetry, what 
I have referred to above as the central contribution of new criticism. 


At first sight to stress that poetry is exclusively a thing of meaning 
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seems to invite the oft-quoted reply: “A poem should not mean but be.” 
There is no quarrel here, really. One is merely asserting that the whole 
being of a poem (it is a symbol) is to be meaningful. Possibly the basic 
stress in modern criticism of the difference between poetic and scientific 
truth is its most important contribution. From evidence in my recently 
completed dissertation on the subject, I need not hesitate in stating that 
there is no serious-minded theorist before Coleridge who did not at one 
turn or other tend to identify poetry with either philosophy, rhetoric, theol- 
ogy or propaganda, simply because he failed to see that poetry and science 
are true in different ways. (One has reservations about Aristotle, of course, 
but not without distinctions.) It was not until Coleridge adumbrated what 
today we take for granted as the creative imagination that the importance 
of the created symbol as a unique manifestation of meaning could be theo- 
retically or critically defended. Idealist critics and philosophers in their 
turn offered a methodological framework to describe the poet’s experience 
but they could not explain his meaning. Thus in their own subjective way 
they tended to confuse poetry with other kinds of knowledge; and so offered 
little better solution than the critics they replaced. 


Modern critics, taking a cue from Coleridge, have held firmly that 
poetic knowledge is not scientific; and yet the two are quite valid and im- 
portant. The idealists rightly stressed the active role of the person in all 
knowledge. To this extent at least their methodology gave poetic theory 
a clue of the importance of experience in knowledge, uniquely so in poetic 
knowledge. Coleridge saw this and incorporated it into his poetic realism 
when writing at various times (not only in the Biographia) about the cre- 
ative power of the mind in the making of poetry. There is a world of 
difference between scientific analysis, empirical or metaphysical, and personal 
experience of what is valuable, including the imaginative, intuitive and 
emotional interpretation of it. While not factually “true” the work of 
imaginative knowledge is more deeply so when one considers the maysteri- 
ously interpretative and perceptive role the poetic mind plays in its intui- 
tions, whether: serious or just fun. The development outlined here suggests 
an important aspect of all human knowledge, the subjective or personalist 
quality which it has, and which has been understressed in some Catholic 
and Scholastic circles. Our fear of philosophical idealism has tended to 
make us forget the sacerdotal quality of the human mind, which gives im- 
personal reality its full stature in being known and which turns the material 
glory of the theologians into formal glory. 


Given this uniqueness of poetic knowledge, we have at last a reasonable 
basis for the autonomy so often and wisely claimed for poetry. We no 
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longer need go to rhetoric, propaganda, philosophy or theology to justify 
a poem. The serious-minded no longer need consider poetic contemplation 
a luxury or a snare, nor the philistine an unprofitable waste. If poetic 
knowledge is imaginatively accomplished human experience, one should 
hardly want to find in it anything more or less than just that. All the 
philistine uneasiness about the use and value of poetry—and not infre- 
quently in the name of holiness!—must yield to the existential gesture of 
joy and wonder we instinctively extend to real poetry. 


Another valuable accomplishment of modern criticism has been to 
isolate poetry, to say where and what it is. This, of course, is intimately 
related to the two items just discussed. The several critical “fallacies” have 
been discussed with profit in this regard. This interest in the imaginative 
isolation of a poem engenders a healthy and moderate form of art-for-art’s 
sake without the irresponsibility of some more extreme forms of the doc- 
trine. One salutary effect of this stress is to focus attention on the poem 
as a thing made, a symbol that is achieved through rigorous and substan- 
tially meaningful structure. Noble thoughts and emotions count for noth- 
ing critically if the intuition does not achieve itself as substantial structure. 


With this in mind it is natural to turn to the explanation of the text 
by which new criticism has distinguished itself. Though there had been 
systems of criticism in the past that were text-centered, they stressed a 
more rhetorical approach to style and language. Today, because of much 
of what has already been said about the uniqueness of poetic knowledge as 
personal and creative, poetic language is not considered a medium of 
expression but a part of substantial structure. A “figures of speech” or, 
generally speaking, rhetorical approach to the study of language in poetry 
is now inadequate. : 


This puts one in mind, finally, of the organic concept of poetry which 
has been made popular by the new critics. Language and imagery and 
music as well as statement are all meaningful in and through each other 
and cease to exist otherwise. Possibly this stress more than others secures 
the uniqueness of poetic knowledge as poetic intuition structured and 
accomplished substantially. The patchwork theories of statement being 
meaning and the other, such as imagery, being mere decoration are no 
longer of any need and in the light of the organic stress are seen to be 
quite untrue. When a student sees which is meant by this stress, the study 
of poetry even in its most analytic stages is a joy because it is a revelation. 
Possibly, too, the organic stress in modern criticism shows most plainly 
why the sane critic should be the effective mediator among poet, critic, 
teacher and student; and the promising public relations man with those 
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who are skeptical about poetry. Finally, his sense of the organic nature 
of a poem keeps the value of both poetic and scientific knowledge clear 
‘to him with the result that his criticism is surgery and not autopsy. 

Modern criticism demands imagination not only in the poet but in all 
concerned with poetry. It also has made explicit the dignity inherent in 
povtry and has made literature much more negotiable. Poetry is no longer 
a stepchild of the sciences, whether empirical or metaphysical. It is not 
extreme to suggest that with the techniques developed in this critical tra- 
dition and a more existential stress in Christian philosophy, poetry and 
philosophy will come much closer than has been thought likely in the 
past. If the union takes place, it will be largely in terms of poetry, of 
symbol, that is. For it will be realized that the method of wisdom is in 
large part the method of the person, of poetry. 


Book Reviews 
THE WORLD OF PEGUY 


The Mystery of the Holy Innocents and Other Poems, by Charles Peguy, 
translated by Pansy Pakenham. New York: Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


Peguy, by Alexander Dru. New Yorker: Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


In the introduction to this new translation of Peguy, Alexander Dru 
says that Peguy “is at the opposite pole from . . . most moderns . . . a dif- 
ferent kind of poet: one to whom poetry is man’s first language.” On 
behalf of “most moderns” the statement is probably open to disputation, 
but on behalf of Peguy, it is certainly true that the language of his poetry 
is a valid subject for consideration. To read Peguy’s poetry—in this trans- 
lation—is to move into a singularly quiet assembly of words. 

The vocabulary is disarmingly familiar, not effortful with echoes of 
the colloquial, nor spired toward the richly connotative. It is a kind of 
intelligent and pedestrian vocabulary and these qualities have a profound 
effect on meaning, as in “Prayer to Our Lady of Chartres”: 

We have lost the desire for administrations 

And all the prefectures and cities of the earth, 

We have lost the desire for great embarcations, 

We yearn no longer for the country of our birth. 
The words resound from the editorial of the morning paper, from the 
article in the quarterly journal, from the lectern. What effect does this 
have on meaning? 

It seems to have the effect of presenting an immediate meaning, ac- 
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cepted automatically. It intimates no compulsion toward hidden meaning. 
But a heritage of relationships: person to person, person to community, 
person to country, person to God, in the symbols, “desire,” “administra- 
tions,” “cities,” “earth,” “embarcation,” “country,” “birth,” present them- 
selves. Thus what appears—at first reading—to have one meaning, ac- 
tually has as multiple a meaning as tradition. 

But words, of course, especially words in poetry cannot be isolated. 
Word allies to word, to rhythm, to pattern of stanza, to totality. Then the 
meaning of the single words blur into the whole communication, though, 
paradoxically, each retains, and in a sense more fully attains, its clearer 
and symbolic value. This is especially evident in a poem like “Presentation 
of the Beauce to Our Lady of Chartres.” Peguy has communicated in 
typographically rectangular blocks of verse the long, wearying and exalting 
pilgrimage to Chartres. 


We know what each kilometer means on the march, 
And how best to use our muscles to struggle on, 
And how each lap is added to the lap already done; 

Tonight we shall enter by the bridge and the arch... . 


He walks past the small houses and the enclosed gardens, the castles, the 
fields, the villages. United, word and stanza plod together to the last 
stopping place before Chartres: 
By the open window we shall sit in a chair 
Utterly exhausted in body and in soul 
With smarting eyeballs, blinking like an owl 
We shall be so weary that we shall only stare. . 


And we shall not feel our knees 1s rigid as pegs, 
Nor hunger, nor thirst, nor our ‘renunciations, 
Nor our aching sides, nor our deliberations, 

Nor our clothes hanging stiffly on our swollen legs. 


Meaning, feeling and tone fuse organically here so that even in translation 
the pain and joy of the experience are evident. 

Peguy’s writing supports the thesis that a good image is a picture, and 
a good image is not private. He writes: “This is the country where the 
camera is blind”; or of “a world in collapse like a temporary frame”; or, 
when describing his favorite “little virtue,” “my little hope . . . would dance 
with a skipping rope in processions / She is in the house of the virtues / 
As Benjamin was in the house of Jacob.” His use of imagery is not ex- 
cessive. His poems grow through reasoning rather than through imagining. 
But when he uses imagery he creates a proper likeness and suggests a 
symbolic truth. 
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In this collection there are three extracts from Peguy’s epic, “Eve,” 
first published in December, 1913. The main theme of the epic is the 
salvation of the human race. In the original, the consistent quatrain struc- 
ture with its repetitive parallelism communicates the force of an incanta- 
tion. But this quality of prophetic song is lost in translation, and the 
stanzas become weighty and tedious. Almost any selection will indicate 
this tendency; as this from “For Those Who Die in Battle”: 

Happy are they who die, for they have retreated 
Into the oozy clay out of which God wrought them, 


Into that reservation whence God had sought them, 
Happy the discrowned kings and the great defeated. 


The translation of “The Mystery of the Holy Innocents” is more felici- 
tous. Here the psalmic line, adapted and modulated to the demands of 
the poem, is the structural unity. It gives the translator more freedom, 
without loss of discipline. The theme of this mystery is the delicacy and 
strength of the virtue of hope. In his notes to the poem, the editor writes, 
“I cannot explain his [Peguy’s] use of capitals for Faith and Charity, while 
hope is generally without one. . . .” Most readers will not need to have a 
reason supplied for them: Peguy’s reverence for this “little virtue” almost 
demands lower case typography to hold the delicate balance of inner and 
outer form. 

Peguy is a poet of affirmation. Of prayer, or reasoning, of searching 
and of fretting, God speaks in “The Mystery of the Holy Innocents.” And 
though the poet shapes the rhetorical questions for God, he does so only 
for the affirmation which they demand. 

... the kingdom of Our Father is the kingdom of hope itself; 

give us this day our daily bread. 

(And the kingdom of the Hail Mary is a more secret kingdom). 
In all the poems there is a fine balance between tone and feeling. Toward 
his subject matter: the relation between creature and Creator, and the con- 
sistent intercession of the mediatrix, Peguy has a certain gentleness (not 
to be confuséd with weakness), and a fine courtesy. And there is always the 
ardent love of reasoning, the willingness to reach for, to take hold of truth. 

How far can these poems—in translation—become true experiences for 
the reader? The simplicity which ought to take the poems immediately 
available to the reader may also limit the audience. The language, the 
structural pattern, the unswerving earnestness, may present a too-personal 
world in which the reader will not find that unity which ought to give 
him a sense of the whole. But this new translation, in selection and execu- 
tion (with the exception of the “Eve” extracts) seems especially well 
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chosen to give Peguy a wider audience outside his own country. Increas- 
ing emphasis on participation in the life of the Church may be a factor in 
establishing this audience. For Peguy’s world is the world of the Chris- 
tian, and the reader may readily share, if he will, the simple Fatherhood 
of God which the poet iterates and reiterates. 

Alexander Dru’s well-margined exploration of Peguy, the poet, makes 
a desirable companion volume to the translation. Mr. Dru is careful, in 
his introduction, to explain his purpose, and to establish the limitations of 
his work. He has chosen to study Peguy as a poet. He does not pretend 
to write a biography, though biographical facts must enter into his study, 
and he does not promise an explication of the prose or the poetry. He 
does focus on the theory of the poet as maker. The entanglements of the 
Dreyfus affair he handles in one chapter. For the remainder of the book, 
Mr. Dru comments on Peguy’s political excusions only incidentally, and 
considering the intent of the work, he is justified in doing this. He treats 
the problem of Peguy’s “conversion” carefully, supporting his commentary 
with the external evidence available, and with the internal intimations of 
its totality which may be found in the work of the poet. 

The binding force of the small book is the reiterated suggestion of 
the relationship between Peguy’s theory of poetry and that of Coleridge. 
This idea of relationship is suggestive and enriching. One of the best things 
about Mr. Dru’s book is that it makes the reader less conscious of Peguy 
the Socialist, the patriot, the publisher, the convert, and more conscious of 
the poet and his poetry. Surely this—for the poet—is as it should be.— 
SISTER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


TRUE UNIVERSALITY 


Selected Poems, by Gabriela Mistral, translated by Langston Hughes. 
Bloomington, University of Indiana Press. $3.00. 

Volumes of poetry are born of varied seeds. One find it strange to 
imagine Gabriela Mistral sitting in Stockholm in 1945 and listening to 
the words of the Nobel Prize citation read by Professor Gullberg of the 
Swedish Academy which casually announced to the audience that at twenty, 
she fell in love with Romelio Ureta, a railroad worker, “and a passionate 
love affair developed between them. We know little of their story. We 
are cognizant only that he betrayed her. One day in November, 1909, 
putting a bullet through his temple, he killed himself.” Langston Hughes, 
in his introduction, adds the unhelpful phrase, that this was “for reasons 
unrelated to their friendship.” From the incident there rose a woman 
whose greatest personal achievement was probably her life-long work 
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with under-privileged children and with unwed mothers. From it, also, 
came a number of intensely emotion-charged poems. 

In the Swedish citation, the title of her first book, Desolacion, is trans- 
lated Desolation; this is most unfortunate, for, except in two tired lines 
in which bitterness seems to carry her away, there is something of resigna- 
tion. Even if we read the last three stanzas of “Poem of the Son” as 
merely autobiographical, there cries out the very opposite of the Scandi- 
navian for “despair”: 

I am blind to the sun and blind to the wind 

for which my poor dead ones so anxiously long. 
And my lips are weary of fervent prayers that, 
before I grow mute, my mouth pours into song. 


I did not plant for my own granary, nor teach in hope 
of loving arms’ support when death I might meet 

and my broken body sustain me no longer, 

and my hand grope for the winding sheet. 


I taught the children of others, trusting only in You 
to fill my granary with grain divine. 

Our Father Who art in heaven, lift up this beggar. 
Should I die tonight, let me be Thine. 

As one reads the poems on children, on expected maternity, on child- 
birth, and on loss, it becomes clear that the better word is Emptiness. So 
read, the collection has true universality; and, of course, amazingly it has. 
The poetic achievement is present in the extremely delicate balance be- 
tween “this happened to me” (in a poem as well as in life) and “this 
could happen to you” (which made the poems spread from Chile through 
South America through the world.) Further proof of their universality is 
that they can even strike the heart and brain of a male (and of as many 
thousands as there are among women; and of the translator, who first 
begged off because he thought the transfer could best be made by a 
woman). 

Desolation as emptiness is in poem after poem; the pain is varied, 
though the cause is one: “I who have lost everything shiver at the thought 
of sleep”; “The errant wind in the night cradles.the wheat”; “The song 
that I have sung for sad children sing to me.” But Gabriela Mistral could 
not live in a vacuum nor as one. Next to these thoughts are such positives 
as: “But I, who hug you close, I am not lonely!”; “For your fiesta, son of 
mine, other fiestas end—I only know that you on me depend”; and “Be- 
cause in this stillness, in this quietude, I am knitting a body, a miraculous 
body with veins, and face, and eyes, and heart quite clean.” The last is 
from “Quietness,” one of a number of poems on pregnancy which have 
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such ardor and such understanding (and sometimes fright and uncertainty ) 
that anyone who has ever come near it glows with recognition of all its 
phases. 

Comparison with Blake is inevitable, particularly as one comes across 
such passages as: 


Sleep, my little one, 

sleep and smile, 

for the night-watch of stars 
rocks you awhile. 


Look at the bright rose, 
red as can be. 

Reach out to the world 
as you reach out to me. 


Sleep, sleep, and in the night 
may you a lesser murmur be 
than a blade of grass 

or the silk of fleece. 


gentle as your eyelids 
become the lion and the jackal. 


A crippled child once said, 
“How can I dance?” 

We told her that she should 
start her heart to dancing. 


These are from four different poems; the sound of an echo is clear. But 
there is a great difference. Blake wrote about children, or said he did, but 
the children’s faces never came through. ‘Théy remained ideas, social con- 
cepts, points of argument—or vague illustrations in pale paint. Gabriela 
Mistral never says “Hear that child cry”; she gives you the sound of tears. 
In a phrase: to Blake children were a concept; to her they were a con- 
ception. 

A word about the translation: it is excellent. Langston Hughes writes 
in his Introduction: “I have no theories of translation. I simply try to 
transfer into English as much of the literal content, emotion, and style of 
each poem.” This sounds like begging the issue: but the result has con- 
tent and emotion and a most appropriate style. Some poems will not take 
rhyme, so he avoids it; some are spoken conversationally (almost in a 
whisper), so he uses everyday rhythms. He matches the tenderness of the 
original, and the daring, and the privacy, and the love, and the sorrow, 
and (we are most happy to observe) the prayers——JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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ON VIOLENCE AND EVIL, CASUAL-LIKE 


Promises—Poems 1954-1956, by Robert Penn Warren. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1957. $3.00. 


What is remarkable in this volume of poems written from 1954 to 
1956 is above all else the range, the increasing variety of subject and 
aspect that is made possible by a maturing craft. In Warren’s verse there 
are at times mannerisms, sometimes a mannerliness of the post-Eliot meta- 
physical; but here one finds also a breaking away and there is, as always, 
Warren’s great gift of the humor of the earth and the earthy. When we 
read lines like the following, we know that Warren is not natively and 
naturally an intellectual poet: 


. . » For when your hope is displayed 
To wait you, you must feast the eye 
An instant on possibility, 

Before finite constriction is made 
To our pathos of rapacity. 


But facing it—another lyric from the splendid “Boy’s Will, Joyful Labor 
without Pay, and Harvest Home (1918)”—is “Work”: 


The hand that aches for the pitchfork heft 

Heaves sheaf from the shock’s rich disrepair. 

The wagoner snags it in mid-air, 

Says, “Boy, save yore strength, ‘fore you got none left.” 
And grins, then wipes the sweat from his hair. 


Here the near-Ransom metaphysical irony of the first two lines, controlled 
and mastered, is built into a larger structure by the inclusion of the splen- 
didly comfortable colloquialism of the last two, and it is in this structuring 
that the more than satiric meaning is achieved. 

One finds much of what Matthiessen some years ago remarked as the 
method of Warren’s verse: 


His method . . . is to present the apparently smooth surfaces of life 
in such an improved, amoral age, and then to suggest the violence 
and terror ever lurking just beneath the enlightened consciousness. 
He portrays this as a nightmare stumbling past, or as a dim memory 


of crime, or in quieter, but no less compelling terms . . . by an image 
which breaks through the effort to live in a holiday timeless 
present... 


Certainly there is still “fondness for images of violent disorder,” and these 
do not always rise organically from the germinating experience but too 
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often seem (like some of Faulkner’s theatrical ficelles) to be manipulated 
with too much calculation. 


In Warren’s preoccupation with the violence of our times is perhaps 
his greatest temptation, but here lies at the same time his greatest strength. 
If we go to Graham Greene’s revealing tribute to John Buchan as one who 
helped us to see “how thin is the protection of civilization,” we may see 
one apologia for the persistence of dominant dark thoughts (and implicit 
acknowledgment of the latent melodrama as well as the promise of great- 
ness of theme in the blinding discovery of the essentiality of evil). No 
less a craftsman than Greene, and with at least equal depth of awareness, 
Warren is still working to learn the craft— 


We live in time so little time 

And we learn all so painfully, 

That we may spare this hour’s term 
To practice for eternity 


He is still developing his style: much of the conversational, of the won- 
derful flair for narrative, and still too much of calculated descent into the 
prosaic, but more now of the flawless pitching of a Ransom lyric. These 
stanzas from “Gold Glade” example the new tightening and tuning of 
Warren’s lyric mode: 


I came where ridge broke, and the great ledge, 
Limestone, set the toe high as treetop by dark edge 


Of a gorge, and water hid, grudging and grumbling, 

And I saw, in mind’s eye, foam white on 

Wet stone, stone wet-black, white water tumbling, 

And so went down, and with some fright on 

Slick boulders, crossed over. The gorge-depth drew night on, 


But high over high rock and leaf-lacing, sky 
Showed yet bright, and declivity wooed 

My foot by the quietening stream, and so I 
Went on... 


This is more than exercise or promise; it is a new, strong lyricism that adds 
to Warren’s narrative achievement in Brother to Dragon and the fine flair 
for drama manifest in so many of the earlier poems. It is the mature craft 
of an artist of greater compassion and integrity—R. J. SCHOECK. 





A Reminder: Subscribers should notify the office promptly of any change of address, 
giving both the new and old, plus the zone number. 
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Undertow, by Richard George. Francestown, N. H.: Golden Quill Press. 
$2.50. 


Richard George is an Englishman who has traveled widely in the Far 
East (where he fought during the Burma campaign), Europe, Mexico, and 
the United States. He has taught here, as a Fulbright exchange professor, 
in Hong Kong, and in his native England. His present volume contains 
some fifty poems, several of which have been awarded prizes; two of 
which, “View through the Round Window” and “Time Will Erase” have 
appeared in SPIRIT. 


His subject matter is often quite limited: (to nature—flowers, trees, 
lanes); to the places he has been and remembers in rhyme (Pompeii, 
Verona, Washington Square, Golconda Fort, Teotihuacan); to a few emo- 
tions (principally grief). Far too much of the language is matter-of-fact, 
or expected: “crushing of grapes and other festive harvests seemed twining 
through the tendrils of my brain” and “many speeding thoughts about his 
name” and fountains “splashing the purple night with silver spray” and 
hopes “leap high on swift and soaring wings.” 

The poems with geographical allusions may appeal to those who have 
trod the same paths; others, which speak of Kipling, Brooke, or Byron 
may rouse literary memories. So may one of the better poems, “Professor 
of English”: 


He knew too well the line divorced from text 
The classic style that built some other age 

The Alexandrine’s Empire and the next 

That spilled its fashion on the poet’s page. 

His caustic tongue made all our verse seem blank 
That seemed so full before he touched our youth 
And steered his barbs into our open flank 

And pencilled out the silver-point of truth. 

His academic fervour burned him dry 

To parchment skin drawn yellow to the bone 
And all his knowledge buzzing like a fly 

That strikes the window-pane with thud of stone. 
His world of books enclosed within his room 
Imprisoned in his head the sunless bloom. 


It is also possible that lines like these may be applied to reviewers.— 
ALLAN RAYNE. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Catonsville, Md. 


To the Editor—As one who has lived by SPIRIT since its beginning, I 
found your challenge to a treasure hunt very stimulating. Discovery of the 
quotations was reward enough in itself, not to mention the renewal of 
spirit (no pun intended) which the exercise gave me. 

For a long time, I have been telling myself that some day I would get 
out the back copies of SPIRIT and reread them all, but I never got around 
to it until I saw your article in the Bulletin. Your suggestion did for me 
what my own inertia failed to do. “Wisdom stored for hard use” can be 
doubly rewarding when re-discovered. I know better now what Keats 
meant about Chapman’s Homer. 

I am not interested in the fact that I am not in the running for an 
award (I was too interested in the hunt to notice the deadline). As our 
Lord said about people who do things for their own pleasure, I have had 
my reward. Thank you for giving me such a pleasureable experience.— 


SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 


Woodside, N. Y. 


To the Editor—I find thinking about names a necessary and profitable 
pursuit; and so, the title of the organization of which I am a three months’ 
old member, The Catholic Poetry Society of America, naturally fell to my 
scrutiny. I became particularly concerned with “Catholic Poetry” as op- 
posed to “poetry.” 

I imagine many people do not bother themselves with the distinction 
(which I believe to be a necessary and real one) and let it go with some- 
thing like: Poetry written by Catholics is Catholic poetry. But such logic 
would also lead them to such conclusions: poetry written by Negroes is 
Negro poetry, and poetry written by Germans is German poetry. Now at 
first sight such logic seems very plausible, and in fact, it is, to a point. 
Race and nationality, for instance, will tend to classify its poetry as French 
or Chinese and the like. But such distinctions are more superficial than 
real. Of course Yeats will allude to Ireland and Catullus to Rome. But 
there is nothing inherent in their poetry that makes for dichotomy: in an 
anthology one finds it easy to move from one to the other without feeling 
aesthetic revolution. Naturally, there is a revolution within the bounds of 
poetic form. 

Catholic poetry, on other other hand, is something quite different from 
any other poetry as a group. And the difference is inherent. For a poem 
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to be Catholic, Christ need not be mentioned, nor Mystical Body, nor the 
thousands of terms that might glibly run off the pen of a Catholic poet. 
But the very fact that the poet is a Catholic, a member of the Mystical 
Body, and a lover of Christ, I believe is implicit in anything he writes; 
and if it isn’t, then he is a failure as a Catholic poet: “Catholic” and “poet” 
in this case are inextricable as God and man. One demands the other for 
intelligibility. James Joyce spent his whole life after leaving Ireland and 
trying to break the bond between artist and Catholic, and I think it evident 
that he never quite succeeded. Had he succeeded, would he have remained 
an artist? The question, of course, is hypothetical, but an interesting one. 
When a man’s life is one devoted to loving Christ by following the laws 
of Christ and His Church, and when this man goes to write poetry, if all 
is sincere, then that poetry is Catholic. If Christ lives in the man, He will 
live in his art. The art will be like no other art, it will be a testimony to 
the great reality of Christ, the apex of love and aesthetics. 

As a contributor to SPIRIT, I feel the responsibility to make Catholi- 
cism and poetry one, and it is a task I shall never completely finish; but 
one which I shall never cease to consummate in daily acts of living and 
writing, and to gather these acts into patterns of poetry and love— 


RICHARD M. KELLY. ’ ft 
Silver Spring, Md. 


To the Editor—Rupert Forbes in a letter published in one of your recent 
issues writes: “Perhaps you will agree with me in saying that those artists 
who paint the human form as it certainly is not, are not indulging them- 
selves in true art, though the public galleries may be falling over one an- 
other to buy what is produced.” Well, Mr. Forbes may or may not have 
read “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” but I infer that he would say that 
many painters, sculptors and, yes, poets are not wearing clothes at all. 
Yet the work of painters, who get more and more abstract, are being 
snapped up by the galleries. Perhaps a story told me by a purchaser for 
one of the latter may prove illuminating. He explained that A bought 
ten thousand war surplus cases of sardines for $5, sold them to B for $6, 
who sold them to C for $7, who sold them to D for $8. Learning of the 
latter sale, A became curious as to what was so remarkable about the 
sardines, went to D and bought a case, and opening a can, tasted and quickly 
spat out the sardine. It was putrid. “But” D protested to A, “They ain’t 
for eating, they’re for selling.” The story’s application is simple. Some- 
where, somehow fads are being created and the art buyers attempt to ride 
the tide just as any stock market speculator might. Addendum: so too do 
many editors and publishers who, with no particular financial gain in- 
volved, go for fads simply because they are fads—-TIMOTHY LANTHAM. 
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AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 7 
ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets who, of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, have published work 
that has received some public acclaim but have not been adequately dis- 
cussed nor given their true importance. The Series began with 


In September 
The Poetry of Kathleen Raine 
By Joseph P. Clancy, Chairman of English 
Marymount College, New York City 


In November 


The Poetry of David Jones 
By Barry Ulanov, English Department, Barnard College 


In this issue 


The Modern Approach to Poetry 
By John Boyd, S.J., Bellarmine College 


In March with 
The Poetry of Thomas Merton 
By Thomas P. McDonnell 


Prayer and Poetry 
By William Hill, S.J. 


Back issues are available. 
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